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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


A B C Percent Change 
C-Corresponding 
1971 1972 1973 Statistic B 1/ 


GDP at current prices 1 
Per Capita GDP at current prices 
Foreign Exchange Reserves 2/ (includs& private 

banks ' 


nterest rate: 
Central Bank (rediscount 
Commercial Bank prime 
Commercial Bank average (Short & medium T 
Bank deposits 2 
Short-term Credits 2 
Central Government Budget Expenditures 
Co 


IS 


European (Mar. 1962 = 100 
Production Major Agr., Mfg, Mng. Items: 
Rice (1000 Metric tons) 1,872 1,796 2,050 
Coffee (Metric tons 57,710 58,252 65,000 
Graphite (Metric tons : 18,155 13,903 
Cement 76,930 9,063 
Chromite (Metric tons 140,000 111,770 157,714 
Sugar (Metric tons 9 103,806 99,175 
1,000 meters 65,616 »029 
Refined Petroleum Products (M3 925,239 657,513 745,914 
Electricity production 195,118 213,330 221.049 
Electricity consumption 176,046 191,595 202,189 
Foreign Trade: 
Total Exports, FOB 


Exports to France 
Exports to other EEC countries 
Exports to Japan 
Total Imports, FOB 
Imports from US 
Imports from France 
Imports from other EEC countries 


Main Exports to U.S. (1973) - (Value in million US$): 

Coffee, 20.9; Vanilla, 4.1; Clove oil, 2.3; Sugar, 1.9; Shrimp, 0.9; Cloves, 0.6; 

Graphite, 0.6; Lima beans, 0.3; Cinnamon, 0.2; Mica, 0.2. 

Main Imports from U.S. (1973) - (Value in million US$): 

Aircraft & equip., 5.6; Electric mach., apparatus & equip., 2.6; Machinery & cquip. 
(non-electric), 1.8; Fats and oils, 0.7; Rice, 0.6; Automotive vehicles, tr: tors, 
-4; Petroleum products, 0.4; Flour, 0.3; Chemical industry products, 0.3; iron & 

steel products, 0.2; Clothing and used clothing, 0.2; Paper & carton products, 0.2. 

ae Percentage changes based on Malagasy franc figures and not on dollar values. 

2/ As of end of year. 3/ 1973 figures include three new EEC countries (Ireland, 

Denmark, Great Britain). 





SUMMARY 


During the past year the Malagasy Government has speeded up its 
efforts to Malagasize the economy and to reduce the dominance 

of foreign business interests. In doing this, it is expanding 
the state's role in many sectors of the economy. The Government 
has bought out a majority participation in two of the four 
commercial banks in the country, is in the process of buying 

out a large foreign-owned power company, and is expanding its 
capital investments in both coastal and long distance shipping. 
The new state trading company, SONACO, is steadily expanding 

the number of products for which it has the exclusive right to 
import, and is expected to augment its export activities. Another 
state-owned corporation, SINPA, now has the sole responsibility 
for the domestic wholesale rice trade, which was nationalized in 
1973, and is also moving into the marketing of other agricultural 
products. 


In 1974, Gross Domestic Product and per capita income dropped 
in real terms. The slowdown in business activity which 
began in mid-1972 has affected certain commercial onera- 
tions, as well as some sectors in transport and industry. 
Uncertainties about the economy continue to discourage 
new foreign investments as well as expansion 

by foreign firms already operating in the country. Agricultural 
production in general, however, has not been adversely affected. 
Rice production reached a record level in 1973, and an expansion 

in the area under cultivation could well produce an even greater 
crop this year. Despite production increases, the reluctance of 

the farmers to sell their rice to the Government in 1973 led to 

a serious shortage of this commodity on the market. It now remains 
to be seen whether an almost 100% increase in the price paid to 

the farmer for his rice will encourage greater sales in 1974. 


The Government's development programs are picking up momen- 
tum, particularly in two priority areas, road construction 
and the expansion of rice cultivation. Considerably greater 
investments are needed if the Government is to achieve its 
goal of an average economic growth rate of 3.2% per annum for 
its 1974-1977 Development Plan period. If the Government is 
forced to rely on borrowings from the Central Bank to finance 
capital investments during 1974, this could aggravate 
inflationary pressures. 


Despite sizeable purchases of high-cost rice abroad, the country's 
foreign exchange reserves have remained strong, largely because 
of the Government's success in cutting other imports. However, 





the higher costs of petroleum and other imported goods will 
probably lead to a more serious drain on these reserves this 
year. 


In general, sales opportunities for American products are 
better now than at any time in recent years, in large part 
because the Malagasy Government in 1973 abolished a discrimi- 
natory import quota system which had greatly limited U.S. sales. 
This new situation is tempered by the fact that the drop in 
business activity and the Government's restrictions on imports 
are reducing the size of the market for many products. As in 
the past few years, the best opportunities for U.S. sales are 
for construction equipment, small industrial equipment, and fats 
for soap production. As Government development plans move ahead, 
there should also be greater sales possibilities in the fields 
of agricultural and irrigation equipment and of processing 
machinery for food and other agricultural products. 


Petroleum product distribution and oil and other mineral 
prospecting dominate U.S, investments in Madagascar. Given the 
Malagasy Government's limitation on the activities of foreign 
firms, there appear to be very few other investment opportunities 
for American companies at this time. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Government Steps up Efforts to Malagasize the Economy 


Soon after it assumed power in June 1972, the Government of General 
Ramanantsoa declared its intention to restructure and to Malagasize the 
economy of Madagascar, which up until then had been heavily dominated by 
foreign business interests, largely French, Chinese, and Indian. Since 
mid-1973, this Government has considerably stepped up the pace of its 
moves aimed at asserting Malagasy control over all sectors of the economy. 
In August 1973, the Malagasy leaders declared that, in implementing these 
policies, the state intends to reserve for itself the following "vital 
sectors" of the economy: banking, insurance, foreign trade, transport, 
energy, mining, pharmacaticals and movies. State intervention, it was 
said, would be implemented in a number of different ways including regu- 
latory action, state majority participation in business enterprises, and 
the assignment of individuals or organizations to carry out government 
policy. During the past year the Government's initiatives in the economy 
have been largely in these "vital sectors", but by no means limited to 
them as indicated in the following description of some of the more important 
changes made since mid-1973. 





Banking-- The Government has purchased a 51% share of two of the four 
commercial banks operating in Madagascar and has named Malagasy citizens 
as directors of these two institutions. In addition, the new independent 
Central Bank, which replaced the former Franco-Malagasy-operated Institut 
d'Emission in-early July 1973, has strengthened its supervisory control 
over all of the commercial banks. It is requiring, among other things, 
that 30% of all credit extended be provided to Malagasy individuals or 
corporations. 


Energy-- In early 1974, it was announced that the Government is buying 
the country's largest power and water utility company from its French 
owners and has created a new corporation to take over its operations. 


Transport-- Several private Malagasy citizens have joined the Malagasy 
Government in the creation of a new shipping company, SOMAPAMAR, which is 
now operating a coastal shipping service, a field previously almost totally 
dominated by foreign interests. The State has also increased to 40% its 
capital participation in another maritime company which provides long- 
distance shipping service, and it is the intention of the Government 
ultimately to assume control of this organization. 


Foreign Trade-- SONACO, a state-owned trading corporation established in 
mid-1973, is slowly but steadily increasing its import and export activities. 
Already monopolizing the import of several items--rice, flour, vegetable 
oils, cement and certain other construction materials-- this organization 

is now moving into several new product lines. So far, SONACO has largely 
limited its activities to the importation of commodities which it then 

turns over to wholesalers and/or retailers. Although the export operations 
of SONACO are now limited to small amounts of certain agricultural products, 
the Government apparently intends it and other state organizations to play 

a much greater role in the export sector as time goes on. 


Domestic Trade-- The internal wholesale rice trade, nationalized since 
March 1973, has now been placed under the control of a single state organ- 
ization, SINPA. In addition to being responsible for the purchase of paddy 
rice from the farmers and the sale of milled rice to retailers, SINPA has 
also begun to buy other agricultural products intended for export. In 

this connection, the Government has indicated that the fokontany, traditional 
village organizations which have been reorganized and strengthened in a 
nation-wide campaign, will be assuming important new economic functions. 

The fokontany are expected to participate in programs to increase production 
and to assist SINPA in the marketing of agricultural products. 


New Ground Rules for Foreign Firms-- Since January l, 1974, all foreign 
firms operating in Madagascar must have their legal headquarters in the 


country, a move aimed at strengthening the Government's ability to monitor 





their financial and other activities. All foreigners working 
in Madagascar must now obtain work permits, and the Government 
is requiring most foreign companies to establish a definite 
time-table for the replacement of foreign personnel by Malagasy 
citizens. 


Economy Continues to Mark Time 


According to Malagasy Government estimates, Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) in current prices in 1973 was equivalent to 280.3 
billion FMG ($1.1 billion), just 1.6% above the level in 1972. 
Considering the upward movement of prices it would appear that 
GDP in real terms actually dropped by a few percentage points. 
Since Madagascar's population is growing by almost 3% a year, 
decline in per capita income was probably more. 


Madagascar is predominantly an agricultural country, and for 

this reason the whims of the climate frequently have much to do 
with whether or not the economy registers any overall growth. 
1973, however, was apparently an exception-- despite the slowdown 
in overall economic activity, most of the major crops posted 
modest production increases. Of these, the most impressive 
production expansion was exhibited by the country's major crop and 
staple food item, rice. Following a decline in 1972, rice produc- 
tion climbed to an estimated 2,050,000 metric tons, about 9.5% 
above the previous record level achieved in 1971. 


On the basis of early estimates, the prospects for the agricul- 
tural sector during 1974 are also fairly good. Most important, 
Malagasy officials now estimate that the production of rice may 

be even better than in 1973, suggesting that the Government's 
campaign to encourage farmers to plant more rice has been a success. 


In 1973 certain other sectors of the economy, most notably 
commerce, transport, and industry, did not keep pace with agricul- 
ture. The slowdown in business activities which started in 1972 
carried over into the early months of 1974. Building construction 
and automobile and truck assembling are among those sectors 
affected. 





Among the factors now contributing to the slowdown in some 
commercial activities are the measures taken by the Malagasy 
Government to cut down on the overall level of imports. A 
reduction in the number of foreign residents has meant that the 
market for certain kinds of products and services is also declining. 


Prior to 1972, Madagascar's small industrial sector had been 
growing at a rate considerably faster than that of the economy as 
a whole, in part because of new foreign investments being made in 
this field. Since mid-1972, there have been very few industrial 
projects initiated, and only a handful of the existing plants have 
expanded their facilities significantly. One important reason for 
this is that the Government is not now actively seeking to attract 
new investors from abroad, except for a few projects in which it 
has special interest. Furthermore, although the tight currency 
restrictions imposed by the Government have decreased the flow of 
capital out of the country, the bulk of the foreign businesses 
which have this capital apparently prefer to keep it in liquid 
form rather than to reinvest in expanding their facilities. 


Government's Development Program Picking Up Steam 


During the past two years, the drop in private investment was 

not matched by any significant increase in the capital investments 
made by the central government. While the budgets in both these 
years earmarked large amounts of additional money for capital 
investments, apparently these funds were not fully utilized. Since 
late 1973, however, there has been a quickening of the pace of the 
Government's developmental activities as larger amounts of funds 
are being committed to project implementation. Of the total 
budget for 1974 of $284 million, the Government is setting aside 
$87 million for capital investments in the economy. Sizeable 
portions of these capital funds are being committed to the 
Government's two top priorities: road construction to open up 
isolated regions and the expansion of rice cultivation. Foreign 
assistance loans from the World Bank, the EEC, and several 
European Governments are helping finance a substantial part of 
these programs. 





In May 1974 the Malagasy Government published a development plan 
for the period 1974-1977 which outlined in very general terms its 
objectives in the economic sphere. This plan sets a growth goal 
of 3.2% per annum on the average. 


Inflation a Problem as Elsewhere 


To finance its capital investments and other increased administra- 
tive costs in 1974, the Government may be forced to rely on borrowing 
from the Central Bank. If this is the case, it could add to the 
inflationary pressures which have become greater during the past year, 
in part because of the increasing cost of many imported goods. The 
problem, which is more pronounced in the urban areas, is reflected 

in a Malagasy Government cost of living index for the average Mala- 
gasy family in Tananarive which rose by 20% between August 1973 and 
March 1974. 


The rise in the cost of living during the past 12 months is also 
partially related to a shortage of rice which occurred in Malagasy 
markets in late 1973 and early 1974. To meet this shortage, the 
Government was forced to import large amounts of rice from abroad 
and sell it for low subsidized retail prices. To halt this drain 

on its resources as well as encourage local production, the Govern- 
ment was obliged in two separate increases to raise the retail price 
of rice by 75%. 


In March 1974, the Government ordered sizeable wage increases for 
lower paid employees in both the private and the government sectors, 
increases which were necessitated by the steep rise in the overall 
cost of living. These wage hikes will, at the same time, be a cost 
push factor in the inflationary trend. 


When the Government raised the retail price of rice, it also 
increased the amount paid to the farmer for his unmilled rice by 
almost 100%. This added income in the hands of an important segment 


of the rural population may well promote economic growth in the long 
run. 


Foreign Reserve Position Remains Strong 


During the last quarter of 1973 many observers of the Malagasy economy were 
predicting that Madagascar would be facing a rather drastic drop in the 





level of its foreign reserves because of the large amounts of rice it was 
having to purchase abroad at very high prices. However, despite the fact 
that the Government imported an estimated 120,000 tons of rice between 
July 1973 and May 1974, with the bulk after November 1973, the country's 
foreign reserve position has remained surprisingly strong. According to 
the Malagasy Central Bank, foreign reserve holdings of that institution 
between the end of December 1973 and May 1974 dropped only $3 million, 
from $66 million to $63 million. These figures do not include an addi- 
tional $10 million held abroad by the commercial banks. 


Underlying this strong reserve position is the fact that, during the past 
year, Madagascar has not been suffering the same kind of severe balance of 
payments deficits which have characterized the country's economy since 
political independence in 1960. In fact, in 1973 for the first time 
Madagascar's export earnings more than covered its purchases abroad. Exports 
totalled $188 million while imports were only $186 million. The stringent 
efforts by the Government to hold down on the level of imports obviously 
paid off -- imports in 1973 were almost 13% less than in 1972. On the other 
hand, the value of exports went up by 7% during the same period. Tight 
currency controls imposed by the Government in November 1972 also slowed 
down the flow of capital out of the country, a factor which tended to 
balance off the lower level of foreign investments in the economy. 


During the months ahead the Government can be expected to continue its 
measures to restrict the overall level of imports to protect its foreign 
reserves. This will probably be an uphill battle, given the steadily 
rising cost of most of Madagascar's imports. It is estimated, for example, 
that the higher price of petroleum imports will cost the country almost 
$20 million more in 1974 than last year. There is also one other potential 
problem. If the Malagasy farmers do not sell larger quantities of rice to 
the Government than they did last year, the country may once again have to 
spend sizeable amounts abroad for imports of this commodity. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


US Exports to Madagascar Show Improvement 


In recent years the United States has perennially experienced at least a 3 
or 4 to 1 adverse balance of trade with Madagascar. In 1973 this balance 
was somewhat better from the US standpoint. Madagascar's exports to the 
United States totalled $32.6 million, while the value of Malagasy purchases 
of American goods amounted to $14.2 million-- a ratio of about 2.5 tol. 
This improvement was largely due to a 40% increase in US exports to 
Madagascar over the 1972 level. With Madagascar's overall imports dropping 
almost 13% during the year, the US share of the import market jumped from 





just under 4% in 1972 to 7.4% in 1973. As a source of Madagascar's imports 
in 1973, the United States trailed far behind France which accounted for 
48% of the Malagasy purchases abroad, but just a shade behind West Germany's 
share of 7.5%. 


During 1973 the United States continued to be Madagascar's second best 
customer for its exports. Only France which purchased 37% of Madagascar's 
exports surpassed the American slice representing 17% of the total sales 
abroad. Malagasy exports to the United States actually dropped by 8% during 
the year largely because American purchases of vanilla dropped from $10 
million in 1972 to $4 million in 1973. 


The total value of American investments in Madagascar is estimated to be 
just over $7 million. Almost all of these investments have been made by 
two firms, Esso and Caltex, which are among the five foreign petroleum 
product distributors and which also have minority capital participation in 
both the Tamatave Petroleum Refinery and a lubricating oil blending plant. 
Singer Sewing Machine Company also operates a small assembly plant in 
Tananarive. 


These investments do not include the approximately $50 million spent by 
several U.S. firms for oil exploration since the late 1960's. ‘Though no 
exploitable reserves of petroleum have yet been found in Madagascar, two 
American companies continue to invest in oil prospecting activities along 
with several other foreign firms. During the past 18 months two other US 
firms have initiated mineral prospecting, one for coal and the second for 
ilmenite (titanium ore). 


Opportunities for Sales of Some U.S. Products Better Than Ever 


The opportunities for the sale of many types of U.S. products are much greater 
now than at any time in recent years. The most important reason for this is 
the fact that the Malagasy Government in August 1973 abolished the existing 
import licensing system which had severely limited the importation of goods 
from all non-EEC and non-French franc zone countries, including the United 
States. At the same time, the Government imposed a new import system 
requiring licenses for all imports which are issued on the basis of quotas 
established for most types of goods. Strict application by the Government 

has had its intended effect of drastically cutting down on the level of 
imports of many types of products. While this has meant that the overall 

size of the import market is considerably smaller than before, many American 
firms will find that, on balance, the new import system is to their advantage. 
For one thing, because of the elimination of the former discriminatory import 
system, Malagasy Government agencies and many local firms are much more 
willing now to consider the purchase of American-made products. The Government's 





declared intention to obtain products abroad at the best possible price is 
also encouraging both government officials and some businessmen to be 
more receptive to new sources of supply, including those in the United States. 


Some importers, however, have been understandably hesitant to take on new 
lines of products for which it may be difficult to obtain import licenses. 
This is particularly true of many kinds of consumer goods, food products, 
and luxury items. Fortunately, import licenses have been relatively easy 
to secure for many of the items which have, in recent years, constituted 

a large part of the U.S. exports to Madagascar and which continue to offer 
some of the best sales opportunities for American firms. These products 
include small industrial machinery, construction equipment, iron and steel 
products and fats and oils for the production of soap and similar products. 


A few American firms, through their local representatives, are already 
taking advantage of the extremely buoyant market for construction equipment 
which has resulted from the Government's present efforts to improve both 
the primary and secondary road system. There is undoubtedly room in this 
field for other U.S. firms willing to appoint local distributors and to 
develop service and spare part facilities in Madagascar. In light of the 
Government's emphasis on agricultural production and on developing new 
industries making use of locally available products, American firms will 
also find growing markets for agricultural and irrigation equipment as well 
as for processing machinery for food and other agricultural products. 


Madagascar's fishing industry is expanding and this should lead to increased 
possibilities for the sale of canning and freezing equipment. 


Special Efforts Needed to Meet Competition 


To say that American firms have new sales opportunities in Madagascar is not 
to minimize the stiff competition that they will face in trying to penetrate 
the Malagasy market. For one thing, it must be realized that many local 
firms have long been oriented toward France and other West European coun- 
tries as their source of supply. Furthermore, imports from the United 
States and other non-EEC countries are subject to custom duties (amounting 
to about 5 or 10% for most goods but sometimes more) which because of 
"reverse preference” arrangements with the EEC are not applied to imports 
from EEC countries. American firms which hope to compete must be prepared 
to provide the same kind of facilities as European firms which will include, 
in many cases, correspondence and descriptive materials in the French lan- 
guage. Increasing interest by Japanese firms and the Japanese Government 

in the Malagasy market also provides strong competition in many product lines. 


American firms in most cases will find it necessary to appoint local agents 
or distributors in order to compete effectively. For one thing, Malagasy 
Government agencies usually prefer to purchase from foreign firms which are 





represented locally and which, therefore, are better able to provide spare 
parts and service facilities. Furthermore, local representatives are 
particularly important for responding quickly to the numerous government 
tender announcements. 


In choosing local representatives, American companies should not overlook 

the possibility of working with firms owned and operated by Malagasy 
nationals. Although there are only a few established Malagasy-owned firms 

in the import business, several of these have expressed an interest in 
representing American companies. At the same time, despite its present 
Malagasization program, the Government is not hindering the normal activities 
of many foreign importers, agents, and distributors. For this reason, there 
are still many foreign-owned firms which can provide excellent representation 
for American companies. Representatives of American firms can contact the 
American Embassy, Tananarive for assistance in making contacts with appro- 
priate Malagasy and other local firms. 


Climate for Foreign Investment Mixed 


The Government of General Ramanantsoa has publicly declared on several 
occasions that it welcomes foreign private investment which truly aids 

in the development of the country. However, it must be said that this 
Government is more concerned at this time with diminishing the importance 
of foreign-owned firms than it is in attracting new foreign investment. 
The Investment Code published by the Government in September 1973 outlines 
benefits which Malagasy and foreign investors which have been awarded 
"special status" can receive during a 5-year, non-renewable period. These 
benefits include protection from competitive imported products as well as 
certain tax and tariff holidays. However, the Code does not indicate how 
profits and capital repatriation can be effected. These subjects, along 
with many other details, must be dealt with in special agreements worked 
out in each case between the potential investors and the Government. In 
short, the Government has no set rules for foreign investments, which it 
deals with on a case-by-case basis. 


The major exception to this somewhat equivocal attitude toward investments 
from abroad is in the mining and petroleum field where the Government con- 
tinues to seek and encourage investments by foreign firms. As indicated 
above, several American companies are already involved in oil and mineral 
prospecting and, given the uncertain prospects for economic growth in 
Madagascar during the next few years and the limitations on many types of 
foreign business activity, it is one of the very few fields which seensto 
offer reasonable opportunities for U.S. investment at present. 





Among the larger industrial projects being studied by the Government are 
the following: a $50-60 million hydroelectric project, a ferro-chrome 
plant, a new sugar plantation and factory complex, a paper pulp plant, 
an ilmenite processing plant, and a cement factory. In the case of 
certain of these projects it is possible that the Government may well, 


as time goes on, seek private investment from abroad, if low cost foreign 
assistance is not available. 





GQ major force in 
the economy 


The franchise method of distribution is 
a significant part of the nation’s market- 
ing system and sales are expected to 
reach $178 billion in 1974. The Con- 
sumer Goods and Services Division, 
Bureau of Domestic Commerce, has a 
continuing program which collects and 
publishes data on franchising by key 
business sectors. 


Franchising in the Economy, 1972-74 Franchise Opportunities Handbook 
(1974-542-653/126) at $1.25 each (September 1973) at $2.20 each 
Number of establishments [-] Data on 521 franchise operations 
Volume of sales Description of operations 
Employment in franchising Equity capital needed 
International operations Training provided 

Changes in ownership [_] Sources of franchising information 
Data by key business sectors [-] Checklist for evaluating a franchise 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE / Domestic and International Business Administration / Bureau of Domestic Commerce 


ORDER FORM — Please send me ___ copy(ies) of | enclose $ (check, money order, or Supt. of Documents 
CT Franchising in the Economy, 1972-74 coupons) or charge to my Deposit Account No 

(Catalog No. C57.502:F84/972-74), at $1.25 each. | '*! Amount $_—___—_—— 
[_] Franchise Opportunities Handbook MAIL ORDER FORM 

(Catalog No. C57.16:973). Sept. 1973, at $2.20 each. WITH PAYMENT TO FOR USE OF SUPT. O0ES. 


Enclosed 


Name Superintendent of Documents To be mailed 


U.S. Government Printing Office tater 
eee ene ee acre Washington, D.C. 20402 hehuad 


or any U.S. Department of Coupon refund 
City State Zip code Commerce District Office Postage 


(please type or print) 


MAKE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER PAYABLE TO SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


To Insure Prompt, Accurate Shipment, Place Correct Address on Mailing Label Below 


U.S. Government Printing Office 
Public Documents Department POSTAGE 
Washington, D.C. 20402 AND FEES PAID 


Name 9 Ft GOVERNMENT — 
OFFICIAL BUSINESS PRINTING OFFICE — 
en 375 


Return after 5 days Special Fourth Class Rate 


City, Diebe, ond BP O00) ence Book 





MANUFACTURERS... 


MARKET SHARE REPORTS 


74 Country Reports 
$3 each 


1,109 Commodity Reports 
$3 for 1 to 5 reports 


ORDER YOUR FREE MARKET SHARE REPORTS 
CATALOG... TODAY! 


Name. 
Addres 


City, State. Dimon 


Om, Mail to: NATIONAL TECHNICAL 


dib INFORMATION SERVICE 
Mo 


oo” U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
“remanonas won Springfield, Virginia 22151 
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